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PROGRESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

By DAVID SNEDDEN, Ph.D. 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 

Madam Chairman, Ladies of the Superintendents of Nurses' Asso- 
ciation: I feared that it was in a moment of weakness that I accepted 
the very kind invitation of your officials to make a few remarks on 
this occasion, and I am confirmed now in that fear when your chair- 
man suggests that I should point the way you are to go. I know 
very little about the profession you represent, and must view it as 
an outsider. 

But as one who has but lately come to Boston, in so far as I 
can arrogate the function of welcoming you and your association to 
Boston, I do so most heartily, and wish to congratulate you on the very 
auspicious circumstances, climatically and otherwise, surrounding your 
seventeenth session. 

I have been wondering why I should attempt to make any remarks 
on this occasion, and I have been trying to shape to myself the motives 
in the minds of your officials in asking me to speak, and it occurs 
to me that perhaps there is a reason why one chosen to represent 
the public school system of the state of Massachusetts might say a 
few words, because Massachusetts in recent years has been giving more 
attention than any other state in the Union to an attempt to go a 
little back of the accepted practices in the field of what we here now 
call "vocational education," something for which Massachusetts is 
now striving in all ranks and divisions of society, a term which we have 
come to apply to any education designed to fit one to do his share 
of productive work in the world; preparation for the professions, for 
commercial, industrial and agricultural callings, and for that other 
great field in which our women must work — the home or the household 
callings. 

It seems to us who are working in this field at the present time 
that we are slowly formulating a general theory of fundamental educa- 
tion — a set of principles, if you please, that must underlie any kind of 
education designed to fit men and women to do effectively their appor- 
tioned work in this world. I think we must all be impressed with the 
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fact that this is certainly the golden age of those professions which 
deal with the conservation of health, with redeeming those who have 
lost their heritage, so to speak, in this field. But vastly more important 
is it that we conserve that heritage which ought to be given to all of 
us at birth, as a start in life. 

Those professions — medicine, nursing, and others that might perhaps 
be differentiated — have to-day reached a point where they are able to rest 
on a perfectly wonderful foundation of controlled scientific knowledge — 
control of the forces of nature. The great tiling that the nineteenth 
century brought to civilization at the outset was control of natural 
forces, so that men, by virtue of their knowledge, by virtue of the dis- 
coveries that had been made, were able to harness natural forces to 
the service of man; and as the nineteenth century has rolled on and 
has brought us into the twentieth century, it becomes more and more 
evident that in various fields, particularly in those fields which you 
touch, the knowledge that we have attained gives us to a marvellous 
extent, one is tempted to say, control of all those forces, of all those 
conditions which enter into the conservation of health. 

Now in this theory of vocational education we are beginning to 
realize that there are several factors. Whether we think of the pro- 
fessions, or of the great group of trades, or production from the soil, 
or commercial callings, or even of the household callings, those ele- 
ments of preparation enter. When once the question has been decided 
as to the calling to be pursued, it seems to me there are two great phases 
which may be made a matter of study and approach and considera- 
tion in a sound theory of vocational education. 

There is the element of the old apprenticeship method, the slow 
process of trial and error. There was a time when that was the 
only way of approach to the callings. There was a time when the 
prospective physician came up as an office boy in the office of the 
physician, gradually building up his experience, acquiring, not the 
science of medicine, because there was no science of medicine, but 
acquiring what we call, worthily enough, the " arts of healing." There 
was a time when the financiers thought that this apprenticeship method 
was the only way to leam that profession, if I may call it so. The 
future financier started out as a messenger boy and learned what he was 
to learn by the painful route of experience, which has been alleged 
to be a dear teacher, though an effective one. So in all the fields 
where men and women have worked they have, under this system, 
acquired somehow the training for their work, superior or inferior; 
and to-day, in the home, in many workshops, in many callings, the 
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apprenticeship system in some form is the only training men and women 
receive. 

But why is it that to-day in all walks of life, in the commercial 
and industrial no less than in the professional, we are asking for 
schools wherein training shall be specialized as it was long ago special- 
ized in medical and theological colleges, in law and engineering colleges ? 
Because under modern conditions the splendid contributions of an 
apprenticeship method no longer suffice for the training of the capable, 
all-round worker. It is becoming more and more recognized that, in 
addition to those things that may be acquired by practice, there is 
an accumulated body of enlightenment, a body of science and art, that 
can be acquired by vastly more expeditious and effective methods than 
by the slow route of apprenticeship. 

That is the thought that seems to be the basis of our vocational 
attempts in Massachusetts: that this is an age when men accumulate 
knowledge in any field of activity, where they test it and organize 
it, and when once tested and organized it becomes available for those 
who wish to acquire that foundation. These two elements — the prac- 
tical, and the more abstract or scientific — are the phases of prep- 
aration that we are recognizing these days must be contained in any 
effective preparation which will give one a broad basis for entering 
into his calling. We now have some twenty-four vocational schools 
in Massachusetts, and we find that we can give the youth, even between 
fourteen and eighteen, supplementary training that will tend to make 
him a more capable person, an adaptable person, and a person capable 
of engaging in and growing in his trade. 

There are vocations in which for a long time the preparation was 
one-sided. When the medical colleges were first established they con- 
fined themselves very largely, I think, to the theoretical and to the 
abstract in their work. There was very little of the practical for the 
student. He read books and listened to lectures, but had very little 
contact with actualities until after completing his course. But in 
recent years, as you know, many of the medical colleges have steadily 
tried to conjoin with their theoretical preparation contact with actu- 
alities. In the dissecting room, in the laboratory, in the clinic, in hospital 
practice, the prospective physician to-day is brought into contact, along- 
side his theoretical training, with the elements which make for prac- 
tical efficiency. 

The time was when the system of training in our law schools was 
very abstract. The students read text-books and listened to lectures. 
But now the case system tends to come in and supplement the theoretical 
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with the practical. The time was when in our engineering schools there 
were courses in mathematics, mechanics, and the like, and the student 
went out into the world to do his work with only theoretical training 
and had to take a long time to become efficient. To-day every attempt 
is made to supplement the theoretical training with the practical work 
in the laboratory and in the summer field work of three or four months, 
where the students grapple with real problems. 

Then, on the other hand, coming down to us from the ages of the 
apprenticeship system, we have the over-emphasis on the practical, 
where practice alone has been held at a premium, and where the student 
or the man never reaches the point of grasping the principles which 
underlie his work. Only a few years ago business men asserted that 
there was no theory of business; that the only way was for a boy 
to begin and grow up in the business ; and that so much of theory as he 
might need he would absorb — by accident, as it were. To-day this is 
largely changed; business men are themselves endowing business depart- 
ments in our universities, students are induced to study economics 
and the subjects which contribute to the broader grasp of principles 
which make for business efficiency. 

Agricultural schools springing up all over this country are working 
wonders in a field which has suffered too long from the apprentice- 
ship system, where every farmer's boy is apprenticed to his father. 
The boy can now supplement his farm experience by the study of that 
magnificent body of science which has been accumulated, and agri- 
culture, almost in a decade, is being transformed by that combina- 
tion of school and practice that brings about the broader efficiency. 

Unfortunately I know too little about your profession to know 
what are the constituent elements in thorough training. I have heard 
it alleged that the apprenticeship system survives over-long in your 
profession. I have never heard it alleged that you weigh too much on 
the abstract theory. I do feel confident, however, of the wonderful 
possibilities of scientific knowledge in your profession. I have some 
little contact in a theoretical way with the school nurse. To my mind 
there is no more promising development in the whole field of public 
education than the school nurse. The school nurse comes into more 
intimate contact than the medical examiner with the children, is 
an intermediary between the home and the school, can accumulate a 
body of practical experience in connection with school children, and 
is, in fact, the person to whom we must look in the future for prog- 
ress in the whole health programme in the oversight of school children. 
But you will agree with me that this can only come about if the 
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school nurse has a broad training. She must be something of a 
pedagogue, must be acquainted with the problems of the schoolroom. 
She must be a master in the whole field of bacteriology. She must 
understand school hygiene and must know about the hygienic condi- 
tions of the home, must she not? She must be familiar, must she not, 
with the whole range of children's accidents and the more simple 
children's complaints and defects? 

And, looking on, I cannot help feeling that in this golden age of 
the arts of healing and the more important arts of conserving health, 
there are wonderful possibilities of combining these two fundamental 
elements in training: the deliberate and purposeful acquisition of 
experience by contact with real situations, and the apprehension, the 
grasp, of that wonderful accumulation of knowledge which our modern 
methods of organization are placing at the disposal of any one who 
wishes to become a school nurse. 

There is one other thing that lies back of all fundamental educa- 
tion, and that is the selection of the right individual for the right 
occupation. That is, every child comes into this world with more or 
less natural aptitude toward one line of work or another. Although 
we are not conscious of it, this process of selection operates with tre- 
mendous effect at every step in a boy's progress up through the ele- 
mentary school, high school, and college. In the professions of medi- 
cine, engineering, law, and the like, every step tends to eliminate those 
who cannot be expected to reach the standard. In these professions 
exceptional qualifications are needed, and those who are not endowed 
with these exceptional qualifications must stand aside. 

So in all professions which have recognized standing we seek 
to put a premium on the entrance of those who are by nature quali- 
fied, and so far we have to do that largely by what we call our general 
programme of education. It may be that a person who is to become 
a nurse, for instance, may not need the study of algebra or geometry, 
or others that might be named. We are not wholly clear upon this 
point ourselves, but we do know that on the whole the person who 
cannot get through these general studies that we have put in our 
cultural programmes, the person who is incapable of the abstract think- 
ing and the industry necessary in mastering these studies, to a large 
extent demonstrates his unfitness to go into these higher fields of 
endeavor. 

So, to a large extent, we have made our preliminary and secondary 
and college programmes agencies of selection. They serve other pur- 
poses also. They give a broad, cultural foundation for the person who, 
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by virtue of the position to which he is called, is able to exert the 
influence, socially and otherwise, which the world has come to expect 
from those who follow the professions. In each of the professions 
there is a steady tendency to raise the standard of general education 
for admission to the schools. This is a phase of the subject which 
each school must work out for itself, but when once this cultural 
foundation is laid, when once one has reached the adequate measure 
of liberal education which is deemed fitting for the collegiates, then 
one begins the study of his vocation. 

Now this may sound like abstract theory, but I cannot help feeling 
that it underlies the entire range of vocational education for the 
future. First, the exercise of the selective element, then the setting of 
proper foundations of culture appropriate to the calling, then within 
the calling the combination of acquisition of practical knowledge and 
the study of all that contributes so essentially to the enriching of 
life and to the full and prolonged exercise of the calling itself. 

In all the professions we are going through a pretty rapid evolu- 
tion. Old standards are giving way to new. More and more we are 
coming to appreciate — not merely for the sake of the worker but for 
the sake of society which that work is to serve — the desirability of 
broad equipment. In no profession, I suppose, has a finer spirit of 
devotion been shown than in that of nursing. In the olden days 
when we had no science, no accumulated knowledge, the tender touch 
and the fine sympathy and the painstaking ministrations of the nurse 
represented the maximum contribution possible to human service, but 
to-day we should say that, supplementing that fine sentiment and 
fine devotion, the person who undertakes to follow the career of nurs- 
ing without a grasp of the accumulated knowledge which the world has 
put at our disposal would be falling far short of any reasonable 
measure of human service. 



THE CASE METHOD OF TEACHING NURSING 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 
Massachusetts General Hospital 

Dr. George S. C. Badger has used the case method for several 
years at the Massachusetts General Hospital in teaching nurses. Twice 
a week he takes a group of nurses to the wards and divides them 
among the patients whom he has previously selected as subjects. With- 
out reference to the clinical charts the nurses are expected to note 



